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For the Sake of Humanity “- « 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, SR. 


S Opportunity goes to press word comes 
Ae the passing of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 

probably the best known American of 
this age. His fame is due not alone to the size 
of the fortune which he amassed nor the power 
and influence which he wielded as one of the 
world’s great, perhaps its greatest, industrialist. 
Rather his fame rests on the more enduring 
foundation of service to Humanity which he 
envisioned as the proper function of great 
wealth. 

Negroes have long cherished the name of 
Rockefeller. For his benefactions and those of 
his illustrious son, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have 
been powerful and incommensurable factors in 
the development and progress which the Negro 
has achieved since his emancipation. By his 
interest in and gifts to Negro education, 
health, and social work, he set a precious ex- 
ample to others who have been entrusted with 
the disposition of large fortunes. Unquestion- 
ably, his recognition of the needs of the Negro 
has had incalculable influence on men of wealth 
who have followed his leadership. 

Inexorable time may witness the disintegra- 
tion of the industrial empire which the genius 
of John D. Rockefeller brought into being. The 
great and magnificent buildings which stand as 
monuments to his faith in America may some 
day pass away. Such has been the fate of other 
empires in the history of the world. But the 
name of Rockefeller will live on and on in the 
hearts of millions of men and women of all races 
and nationalities because of his wealth he made 
an instrument for the betterment of mankind. 


HI-DEE-HO 
Ti banquet was over. The editor had 


finished his speech and the final ceremony 

of awarding the letters to the members of 
the championship high school football team of 
west Texas was in progress. Upon the platform 
a tall slender girl, with a provocative smile, stood 
beside a great heap of cardboard boxes. She 
was brown in color and her voice was pitched 
low, but it had a quality which carried it above 
the combined noises of a restless crowd, moving 
their chairs over the floor, and the rattle of dishes, 
knives, and forks being collected for removal 
from the tables. She was queen of the Wichita 
Falls Colored High School, and upon every 
member of the team she bestowed knighthood 
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in the form of sweaters donated by the | jons 
Club. 

Cheers greeted the mention of each time, 
and as his name was called a young man | ame 
to the platform and received one of the |ioxes 
from the hands of the queen. All but one o: two 
seemed self conscious, a little abashed at this 
public ceremony, anxious to get it over with 

The crowd itself was tired. They wanted to 
clear away the tables and chairs and begin the 
dance. At the long tables, parallel to the four 
walls of the large hall, were seated upward of 
300 colored men, women, and children. Age 
was there with nodding head and sleepy cyes 
besides shrill voiced youth whose laughter occa- 
sionally brought stern sh! sh! shs! from their 
elders. In the center of the hall was a table 
specially reserved for the white citizens, the civic 
and social leaders of Wichita Falls. Almost two 
score were seated there including the superin- 
tendent of schools, the editors of the daily pa- 
pers, officials of the Lions Club, and professional 
men. They had listened quietly to the editor's 
speech, pointing out the appalling cost of eco- 
nomic and racial oppression and its historic ef- 
fect on the South. 

The editor had wondered about the white 
people at Wichita Falls. He had passed « half 
dozen towns on his way from Fort Worth where 
colored citizens were not permitted to live and 
some (according to the train porter) where a 
Negro was not permitted to remain after sun- 
set. Wichita Falls has the appearance of a pro- 
gressive community. The tempo of life on its 
main street is nearer that of cities in the North 
and West than those of the deep South. 

Professor Holland, Principal of the Negro 
school (there is only one), was enthusiastic 
about the present state of race relations. He in- 
timated that Wichita Falls had definitely passed 
the boom stage. Once a great oil center where 
millions were made and lost over night, its repu- 
tation as a rough town was not without basis 
in fact. But now the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Service Clubs and the newspapers have 
succeeded in building a model Texas city. 
“These people,” said the professor, “are as neat- 
ly fair as white folks can be to black folks.” 

But it is a typical Texas town, after all, 
thought the editor. All of the 5,000 colored 
people live on one side of the railroad tracks. 
The Negro school with its large playing field 
seems fairly good until you compare it with 
the white schools. And the library facilities for 
Negroes, such as they are, achieved only by 
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heroic effort, are miserable as compared with 
those offered to white citizens. In fact, there are 
hardly any at all. 

Why, mused the editor, do these men and 
women who seem so interested in the welfare 
of Negro youth deny them the use of the public 
library ? What kind of democracy do they really 
believe in? Sweaters for the high school football 
team, but across the door of the library invisible 
and yet sky high letters, “You cannot enter 
here.” 

While the editor was thinking these things, 
the tables were being rapidly moved and soon 
not a single sign of the banquet was visible 
anywhere. On the faces and in the attire of 
most of the colored people in the hall one could 
see the evidences of economic struggle. There 
was no lack of laughter but it came for the 
most part from youngsters still in their teens. On 
the countenances of the others the smiles ap- 
peared somewhat fixed an unrelated to any 
present or anticipated happiness. Busy with 
meeting the white guests who by this time were 
ready to leave, the editor failed to notice the 
orchestra which had taken its place on the plat- 
form. The opening note of a familiar tune 
caused him to turn around. 

He couldn't believe his eyes. He stood for a 
moment transfixed while couples began to glide 
by. No! His eyes did not deceive him, for seated 
on the stage was a jazz band, someone’s 
Serenaders. It was a white jazz band. In front, 
shaking his hips in approved jazz fashion, was 
a blond haired conductor. His head and arms 
moved in me with the rhythm. There was the 
typical patting of feet and shaking of shoulders 
on the part of the other members of the orches- 
tra, long drawn out blasts from the trombone 
and the whining and agonizing cries from the 
trumpet. The drummer, a red haired youth, 
leaned far back in his chair, waving his sticks 
high above his head. “A contribution, like the 
sweaters?” asked the editor of Professor Holland. 
“Oh, no!” was the reply. “We hired them. We 
can get them cheaper than a colored band.” 

“Hi-dee-Ho!” sang the conductor in ap- 
proved Cab Calloway fashion. And “Hi-dee- 
Ho!” chorused the band. And “Hi-dee-Ho!” 
echoed the dancers from the floor. And “Hi- 
dee-Hi-dee-Ho!” murmured the editor. 


THE RIGHT TO LYNCH 
HE Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill passed the 
| House of Representatives after a bitter but 
ineffectual battle on the part of the repre- 
sentatives from the deep South. In reading the 
arguments advanced by the opponents of the 
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bill, one is struck by the singular fact that almost 
to a man they pled for the right of the South 
to deal with the problem in its own way. It is 
difficult for anyone familiar with the lynching 
evil to interpret this plea in any way but a plea 
for the right to lynch. Lynching and the threat 
of lynching has long since been used as a method 
of keeping the Negro in his so-called place. It is 
no mere accident that most lynchings occur in 
rural and semi-rural areas where the notorious 
and brutal exploitation of Negro workers has 
been the rule rather than the exception. 

It is expected that the Wagner-Van Nuys 
Anti-Lynching Bill, which is now pending in 
the Senate, will meet with even greater opposi- 
tion than did the Gavagan Bill in the House of 
Representatives. The threat of a filibuster on 
the part of Southern senators has already been 
made. And Senator Borah, reputed liberal, has 
reiterated his former opposition to the enact- 
ment of a federal statute against the lynching 
evil. But there are enough senators from states 
in the North and West to pass the bill despite 
the false fears and alarms of the inconsistent 
Borah as to its constitutionality or the most des- 
perate efforts of Southern senators to preserve 
the sacred right of lynching helpless Negroes. 

An important section of the Southern press 
has taken a position in favor of the passage of 
a federal act. Enlightened public opinion in the 
South has become more and more convinced 
that only the strong arm of the federal govern- 
ment can effectively stop this barbaric custom 
that is a reproach not only to the decent citizen- 
ry of the South but a reproach to the nation. 
And there can be no question but that public 
opinion in the United States as a whole is in 
favor of some effective method of ending lynch- 
ing. 

To the N.A.A.C.P. must be accorded great 
credit for its sustained fight against lynching. 
For a quarter of a century it has waged a relent- 
less battle against this form of lawlessness. By 
research and investigation of lynchings it has 
revealed its utter brutality and the shallowness 
of the arguments that it serves to protect South- 
ern womanhood. More than any other organiza- 
tion the N.A.A.C.P. is responsible for the efforts 
of the National Congress to stamp it out. 

To Congressman Joseph Gavagan and to the 
staff of the N.A.A.C.P., in the present, and to 
many others, in the past, decent law abiding 
Americans who subscribe to the tenets of democ- 
racy owe a debt of gratitude. And the debt can 
best be paid by bringing every influence to bear 
on the United States Senate to pass the Wagner- 
Van Nuys Anti-Lynching Bill before Congress 
adjourns. 
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In the News 


Columns 


CLARENCE W. WIGINGTON 


Chief designer and senior architectural drafts- 
man in the department of parks, playgrounds, 
and public buildings of the city of St. Paul, 
Minn., Clarence W. Wigington is one of those 
who, according to the St. Paul Daily News, 
makes the wheels go round. “Parks’ Department 
Architect is History, ‘Math’ Shark and a good 
Athlete” was the descriptive subhead in bold type 
which the Daily News carried in an article pub- 
lished on Tuesday, March 17, 1936, as part of 
a series on men in the city government of the 
city of St. Paul. 


It is altogether probable that many citizens 
of St. Paul are unaware that the plans of the 
impressive water tower at Highland Park and 
the beautiful George Washington High School 
were conceived by a Negro. And yet, Clarence 
Wigington has been on the architectural staff of 
the department of parks, playgrounds, and pub- 
lic buildings of St. Paul since 1915. His ap- 
pointment to the department was not the result 
of political “pull” but was based on proven 
merit. In his first year of residence in St. 
Paul, to which city he had come after practicing 
his profession in Omaha, Nebraska and Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming, he took a civil service examina- 
tion for senior architectural draftsman and when 
the papers had been examined it was found that 
he had topped all his competitors. 


It was while a student in high school in 
Omaha that Clarence Wigington first indicated 
his talents in the field in which he later sought a 
career. Although still a youngtser, with but 
limited training, he was awarded first prize in 
three classes of drawing and painting at the 
Trans- Mississippi Exposition held at Omaha in 
the year 1898. Recognizing exceptional talent in 
young Wigington, Thomas R. Kimball, then 
president of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, accepted him in his office as a student 
draftsman and after six years of work, Wiging- 
ton was ranked as the outstanding architectural 
draftsman of the staff of 45 highly trained men. 
Afterwards he went back to his studies. He 
spent a year in the art studio of Alfred Juergens 
and three years in the atelier of Professor J. 
Laurie Wallace of Omaha—specializing in 
color, composition, design and figure drawing 
from life. In 1908 Clarence Wigington decided 
to go out on his own. And from 1908 to 
1914 he had offices first in Sheridan, Wyoming, 
then in his home town of Omaha. During these 
years he won two competitions—one from 
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Clarence W. Wigington 


Good Housekeeping Magazine for the best plan 
and design for a two-story residence, and the 
other an administration building and two dormi- 
tory buildings at Durham, North Carolina, for 
the National Training School (now North Caro- 
lina College for Negroes). 

Clarence Wigington has had the good fortune 
in St. Paul of working under City architects who 
appreciated his exceptional ability. He has been 
given wide latitude because he has been able to 
deliver when called upon. To his creative genius, 
the citizens of St. Paul owe many beautiful and 
magnificent buildings, the McCarron Lake 
Bathhouse, Franklin, and Como Park Grade 
Schools, numerous park and playground build- 
ings, fire department stations, and _ finally 
the ice palace, glittering crystal structure 
made out of huge blocks of lake ice, the center 
of St. Paul’s mid-winter carnival revived this past 
winter after a lapse of over a decade. In addi- 
tion, Clarence Wigington has found the time to 
design many private dwellings, stores, apartment 
buildings, a half dozen churches, and five large 
fire proof creamery buildings. 

Of the unpleasantness that from time to time 
has cropped out because of race prejudice, jeal- 
ousy and envy, Clarence Wigington has nothing 
at all to say. He has made friends, real friends. 
He has never sought concessions because of his 
race. He is content to let his work speak for itself. 


E. A. C. 
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The Dilemma 


Universities » 


of Our Colleges and 


» » » » 


@ By LIONEL B. FRASER 


velopment of higher education for Negroes 
has been and is being affected by the very 
same forces of American civilization that have 
affected and are affecting the development of 
higher education in general. But to these general 
forces must be added other special and impor- 
tant factors resulting from the frustration of the 
Negro’s dream—the dream to be an active and 
full-fledged participant in the process of the 
development of American civilization. So com- 
plex and baffling are the problems arising there- 
from, that one who has not experienced the full 
effect of these special forces has great difficulty 
in grasping the true significance of their conse- 
quences. And because of the emotional reac- 
tions resulting from frustrated hopes, there has 
been much loose thinking and talking. Even 
those who keep level heads, because of the inter- 
action of these factors find themselves at times in 
a dilemma. They know not which road to take 
in the reorganization of higher educational in- 
stitutions for Negroes. This quotation taken 
from a recent article of Mr. Buell Gallagher, 
President of Talladega College, bears witness : 
The dilemma confronting us is that it is difficult to 
know when one is strengthening segregation by fighting 
it, and when not fighting it is strengthening segregation. 
If we make the schools of Negroes as good as those for 
whites, we take part of the sting out of segregation and 
to that extent defeat the plea for justice; but if we do 
not make the segregated schools at least as goed as tnose 
for whites, we cannot expect educat‘on to help us out of 


I: is almost a truism to state that the de- 


the present predicament. 


What are the factors and forces which have 
brought about this muddled situation? Most of 
them can be conveniently classified as (1) agri- 
cultural, (2) economic—industrial and business, 

3) population movements among Negroes, (4) 
the education survey movement, (5) philan- 
thropic forces, and (6) intangibles and impon- 
derables. 

Unfortunately for the Negro of the South, he 
became an independent farm worker and owner 
of agricultural lands when agriculture was giv- 
ing way to industry and manufacturing, and the 
economic power had about shifted from the 
agricultural South to the wheat growing West 
and industrial East. Although he and his lead- 
ers did not know it then, the day had come when 
cotton or any agricultural product of the South 


A college professor points out the problems 
facing institutions for higher education of 
Negroes, and reviews their development since 
the much discussed survey by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones in 1916. 


would no longer be king. These changes made 
it impossible for the Negro who relied upon 
agriculture for a living to attain any lasting se- 
curity or permanence of independence. The 
table below tells an enlightening tale : 
NUMBER OF NEGROES ENGAGED IN 
AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS! 


Years ———_—__- 


1900 1910  1930° 
Farm owners .. 187,797 218,972 232,000 
Tenants 557,174 672,964 632,000 


Farm laborers 1,396,537 1,239,784 1,178,000 
It will be noticed that the increase in farm own- 
ers between the decade 1900 and 1910 was al- 
most three times as much as between the two 
decades, 1910 and 1930; and secondly that there 
was a continuous decrease in the number of 
farm laborers. The migration movement is an 
acceptable explanation for these differences. 


Economic Factors in Negro Education 

The 1928 Survey of Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities pointed with pride and amazement to 
the economic progress achieved up to that time 
by the Negro. The total accumulated wealth of 
the Negroes was then fixed in round figures at 
$2,000,000,000. The Survey revealed 700,000 
home owners, 232,000 farm owners and 70,000 
Negroes owning and conducting businesses. It 
also stated that there were 75 banks owned and 
operated by Negroes. These banks had a com- 
bined capitalization of $6,250,000, resources of 
$20,000,000, and a business transaction of $100,- 
000,000. At the same time there were 56,000 
skilled craftsmen, and over 1,371,000 unskilled 
workers and day laborers. This favorable eco- 
nomic situation represented the high water mark 
of economic progress. It took place under an un- 
usual situation. This progress was reflected in the 
field of agriculture just as it was in the field of 


1Thomas J. Jones, Negro Education in the United 
States, pp. 98-102, U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
1916, Nos. 38-39, and Arthur J. Klein, Survey of Negro 
Colleges and Universities, pp. 2-3, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1928, No. 7. 
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business and the field of industry. But the pro- 
gress in agriculture was insecure because it was 
based largely upon the traditional agricultural 
economy of the South. Likewise, the progress 
in the field of business was unsound because it 
was based too largely upon semi-skilled and un- 
skilled labor. This unsound and mushroom eco- 
nomic growth even bewitched the committee of 
the 1928 Survey into saying that the economic 
salvation of the Negro was dependent upon the 
training in agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
crafts. 

The progress in the industrial field was un- 
sound because up to the time when the Negro 
became a participant in such large numbers in 
the field of industry, whatever industrial training 
he had obtained from the technical and agricul- 
tural schools was along the line of the crafts and 
trades. This training did not trickle down to 
the masses. In most cases the industries (coal, 
iron, steel, aluminum) in which the Negro 
gained a footing required very little skill but 
plenty of physical stamina. Not being equipped 
with the mechanical intelligence requisite for 
the quick adaptation to the new mechanical pro- 
cedures and routine industrial jobs, the Negro 
industrial worker was unable to shift success- 
fully from one job to the other, and when the 
depression came, he found himself to be “the 
first to be fired and the last to be hired.” And 
so when the mass lost its earning power which 
was the foundation of Negro business, the super- 
structure collapsed. This was to be expected for, 
as Dr. Dubois points out, the advancement in 
the field of business was based on too little an 
understanding of modern business, and, to quote 
another writer, George E. Haynes, too much 
upon the ideal of self-sufficiency. As Mr. 
Haynes further says, “An independent racial 
economy cannot succeed apart from a national 
economy.” 

The colleges and higher institutions for Ne- 
groes were blamed for the ineptitude of the 
Negro business man. It was pointed out that 
the “Negro college, its teachers, students, and 
graduates have not comprehended the age in 
which they live, the tremendous organization of 
industry, commerce, capital and credit which 
today form a superorganization dominating and 
ruling the universe.” And so today, because of 
this confusion there are many people of diverse 
views knocking on the doors of the colleges. 
Some are demanding that the technical schools 
adhere to their original purpose of making the 
Negro an intelligent laborer, a trained farmer, 
and a skilled artisan in order that the liberal 
arts colleges may teach a life of culture. Since 
economic forces are important factors controlling 
the destiny of the Negro, others are suggesting 
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that the colleges stress in economic courses the 
importance of the Negro as a consumer, the 
value of collective bargaining, and services Ne- 
groes can obtain through such governmx ital 
agencies as the credit unions, agricultural co- 
operatives. And finally, we have the staten ent 
of President Buell Gallagher to this effect : 

Both the technical schools and the liberal arts col\oges 
have found their justification not in their primary cur- 
ricular offerings, but in their secondary and assoc.ated 
learnings. 


Where Is the Negro College Man? 

Many writers have used the results of studies 
showing the failure of the technical and _pro- 
fessional trained Negroes to go South to uphold 
the thesis that both the major types of higher 
institutions for the education of Negroes have 
failed in their main purposes. Johnson ®* in a 
recent study showed that the area of the country 
having 72 per cent of the Negro population has 
only 53 per cent of the college and professionally 
trained people; that the border states with 
only 9 per cent of the Negro population have 
21.6 per cent of those trained in the higher insti- 
tutions ; that metropolitan areas with 13 per cent 
of the Negro population have 32 per cent of the 
physicians and 60.9 per cent of the trained 
social workers. 

The failure of the professional Negro to re- 
turn to the South and his tendency to concen- 
trate in the large cities are but other indications 
of the failure of the agricultural economy of 


‘the South upon which the mass of its Ne- 


groes depends for a living. This failure is also 
indicated by the migration of the Negro planta- 
tion worker to the industrial and manufacturing 
centers of the East, North, and Mid-west. While 
this movement was a part of the general change 
in the distribution of the population from rural 
to urban centers, it was highly stimulated by the 
demands of, and forces set at work by, the 
World War. According to Thompson and 
Whelpton,* the changes in the distribution of 
the Negro population between 1830 and 1930 
were as follows: 
DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES 
Percentage in Southern States. 


Period Percent 
1830 92.8 
1900 89.7 
1910 89.0 
1920 85.1 
1930 . 78.8 


2 Charles S. Johnson, “The Negro College Graduate— 
How and Where He Is Employed,” The Journal of Negro 
Education, 1V (1935), pp. 5-22. ; 

3 Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “The 
Population of the Nation,” Recent Social Trends, 1, 


pp. 1-58. 
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It will be noticed that the population shift of 
the Negro between the decade 1920 and 1930 
js alimost twice as much as that of the seventy- 
year period, 1830 to 1900. Thompson and 
Whelpton also point out that the proportion of 
Negroes living in rural communities in 1890 
was 80.2 per cent, but in 1930 it was only 56.3 
er cent; that in 1920 there was only one- 
seventh of the Negro population living outside of 
the South, but in 1930 this fraction had increased 
to one-fifth. The use of farm machinery, the 
national restrictive immigration policy, and the 
then tendency of the captains of industry to use 
the Negro in the semi-skilled and unskilled work 
inherent in and favorable to the mass produc- 
tion technique were general factors which ex- 
pedited the movement of the Negro from the 
farms to the industrial centers. Besides these, 
there were other “expulsive forces” at work in 
the South, and as these two men have said: 
There is good reason to believe that the power of 
these expulsive forces will considerably increase during 
the next decade or two. . . . Thus the northward move- 
ment of Negroes will continue for some time. 


Surveys by Jones and Klein 

What were the effects on the higher institu- 
tions for the education of Negroes of these forces 
set free through the failure of the agricultural 
economy of the South, and the changes in the 
distribution of the Negro population? Among 
the results, I believe that it is safe to mention 
the Jones Survey of 1916 and the Klein Survey 
of 1928: the changes in the offerings of the 
higher educational institutions, the growing ten- 
dency of some of the southern states to take on 
a larger responsibility, though still very inade- 
quate, for providing elementary and secondary 
education for Negroes, and a belief among phi- 
lanthropic agencies that there is a need for in- 
stitutions of genuine college grade. 

The Jones Survey of 1916 reported that only 
33 of the 653 private and state schools were 
teaching subjects that could be liberally interp- 
reted as college subjects. The total attendance. 
12.653, of these institutions was distributed as 
follows : 

10,089 were in the elementary and secondary grades 

1,643 were studying college subjects 

994 were in professional classes. 


This Survey further stated that on the basis of 
the standards of the American colleges for whites 
of that year, 

Only three institutions, Howard, Fisk, Meharry Medi- 
cal College, have student bodies, teaching force and 
equipment and income sufficient to warrant the charac- 
terization of college. Nearly half of the college students 
and practically all of the professional students are in 
these institutions. 
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The Jones Survey undoubtedly stimulated those 
immediately in charge of the higher educational 
institutions for Negroes to take steps to bring 
about improvements. That improvement took 
place is indicated by the fact that whereas the 
Jones Survey of 1916 stated that only 33 Negro 
institutions were offering college work, the Klein 
Survey of 1928 reported 77 such institutions. 
And that there were more than three doing re- 
spectable college work is indicated by the fact 
that two years after, 1930, six institutions were 
able to meet a large percentage of the standards 
of the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. 

The sympathetic analysis of the conditions of 
thé institutions surveyed and the definite recom- 
mendations made by the Jones Survey served a 
three-fold purpose: (1) it goaded many of the 
institutions into constructive channels; (even if 
it did cause many of them at the time to take 
on a defence attitude); (2) it set up guide 
posts; and (3) it established goals. The same 
can be said of the Klein Survey. In addition the 
latter emphasized the immediate need “of more 
and better higher education for Negroes.’ Cou- 
ple with these two Surveys the constant pressure 
of the American Medical Association and the 
graduate and professional schools of the North 
brought about by graduates of Negro schools 
seeking admission to those institutions, and we 
will understand the forces making for improve- 
ment of Negro institutions. Eells* in a recent 
article stated that of the 490 recommendations 
made by both Surveys 37.1 per cent were fully 
carried out within 3 years, 8.1 per cent after 3 
years; 19.6 per cent were partially carried out 
within 3 years, and 6.2 per cent after 3 years. 
By use of a formula devised by him, Eells de- 
rived a percentage of success for these two Sur- 
veys and of national surveys of educational in- 
stitutions. According to this formula of Eells, 
the Klein Survey was 69.7 per cent successful, 
the Jones Survey 50.7, and national surveys 
52.7. 

The greater success of the Klein Survey must 
be attributed largely to the desire of the higher 
institutions for Negroes to become accredited. 
After 1928 there was a grand scramble on the 
part of these institutions to make themselves 
respectable. And one of the most important 
steps taken by them was the request made in 
1930 through the Association of Colleges for 
Negro Youth to the Southern Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges to be officially 
rated by the same standards which the Associa- 
tion uses in rating its member colleges. Since 


4 Walter Crosby Eells, “Results of Surveys of Negro 
Colleges and Universities,’ Journal of Negro Education, 
IV, (Oct. 1935), pp. 476-81. 
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1930, according to the December, 1936, report 
of the Committee on the Approval of Negro 
Schools set up by the Association, 16 four-year 
institutions have been given a “Class A” rating 
and 23 a “Class B” rating. 


Changes in Curricula 

In a short study which I recently made of the 
changes in curriculum offerings in ten liberal arts 
colleges for Negroes, a large increase in the busi- 
ness and economics, sociological and_ political 
science courses was quite noticeable round about 
1920. Again, according to the offerings listed 
in the catalogues of the institutions studied, be- 
tween 1900 and 1905 these institutions offered 
three times as many semester hours in foreign 
languages as in the social studies; but between 
1930 and 1935 these same institutions offered 
one and one-third times more semester hours in 
the social studies than in the foreign languages. 
The changes that took place in the two most im- 
portant technical and industrial schools for Ne- 
groes were even more astounding than those 
which took place in the liberal arts colleges. The 
Jones Survey of 1916 mentioned neither Hamp- 
ton Institute nor Tuskegee Institute as institu- 
tions offering work in the field of higher educa- 
tion. But both institutions, Hampton 1932, 
Tuskegee 1933, are now rated as “Class A” in- 
stitutions by the Southern Association. As Du- 
bois has written: 

The most revolutionary development in Negro edu- 
cation for a quarter century is illustrated by the fact 
that today Hampton is one of the largest Negro colleges 
and that her trade teaching seems bound to disappear 
within a few years. ... And the land-grant colleges built 
to foster agriculture and industry are becoming just like 
other colleges. 

The growth in the Negro high school popula- 
tion is another factor that has brought about this 
dilemma in our colleges and universities. As we 
have seen, the Jones Survey of 1916 reported a 
total of 10,089 in the elementary and secondary 
grades. But the National Survey of Secondary 
Education reported in 1930 a total of 1,150 sec- 
ondary schools with an enrolment of 101,998 
students. At present the Negro high schools in 
the large cities of the South are overcrowded. 
The overcrowding of the high schools of the 
cities is the result of the tendency on the part of 
parents of Negro youth to establish residence, 
bona fide or not, in the cities in order that their 
children may get the benefit of a secondary edu- 
cation. There are no definite statistics on this, 
but from personal contacts with the school sys- 
tem of Jackson, Mississippi, I shall risk a guess 
that at least one-fourth to one-third of the stu- 
dent population of the Jackson high school for 
Negroes are not bona fide residents of the city. 
And what is true of Jackson, Mississippi, is also 
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true of New Orleans, Nashville, Birmingh \m, 
Atlanta, and Baltimore. It is said that w en 
the Booker T. Washington High School of At. 
lanta, Georgia, was built, the authorities re- 
marked that they had built a school wi.ich 
would serve the needs of Negroes for ove: a 
generation. In a short while the school was o: er- 
crowded. 


Foundations and Negro Colleges 

The Jones Survey of 1916 mentioned the {act 
that there was a growing belief among the white 
foundations interested in the education of the 
Negro that the time had come when there ouvht 
to be institutions for Negroes of genuine college 
grade, and that efforts should be concentrated 
upon the development of a few well-chosen in- 
stitutions in strategic cities. This is quite a con- 
trast to the position taken in 1907 by the South- 
ern Education Association. After commending 
the South for its policy in providing increased 
educational facilities for the youth of the Negro 
race, the association urged that “in secondary 
education emphasis should be placed upon agri- 
culture and industrial occupations.” The foun- 
dations—particularly the General Education 
Board and the Rosenwald Fund—since then 
have concentrated upon the development of a 
few well-chosen higher institutions for Negroes. 
As a result we have (1) the Atlanta System re- 
sulting from the affiliation of several institutions 
—Atlanta University, Morehouse College, and 
Spelman College, (2) Dillard University, New 
Orleans, coming about through the merger of 
New Orleans University and Straight College, 
(3) Fisk University and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, and (4) Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. As Mr. Edwin 
R. Embree writes :° 

Since 1928 one of the Fund’s major efforts has been 
in helping to create at four centers, strategically placed 
throughout the South, institutions of the highest stand- 
ards which are thus able to offer careers to distinguished 
Negro scholars and to prepare the potential leaders of 
the race. 


Besides the factors and forces already men- 
tioned as contributing to bring about the present 
dilemma in our higher institutions, there are 
others which may be classified as intangibles and 
imponderables. I shall attempt to give expres- 
sion to a few of them. One of the reasons why 
so many Negroes since 1928 are studying for 
the doctor of philosophy degree is the feeling 
that the possession of such a degree is an ear- 
mark of “having arrived.” Many presidents of 
Negro colleges privately deplore the emphasis on 
degree hunting now so common, among mem- 


5 Edwin R. Embree, Fulius Rosenwald Fund, Review 
of Two Decades, 1917-36. 
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bers of their faculties. They do so because they 
are not conscious of this subtle but powerful 
force. The hope that education will bring about 
“respect for personality,” recognition of their 
common humanity, the conviction that the op- 
portunity to share modern civilization, and the 
ability to out-think and out-flank “the owners of 
the world today” can come only through col- 
lege training, are examples of other forces in 
this category. Again, there is the immense stim- 
ulation resulting from frustration and the un- 
happiness caused by constant effort on the part 
of the Negro to prove his mettle and to ward off 
defeat. As Charles H. Judd says: 

Defeat means the throwing back into the system of 
the actor of a stimulation which arouses intense excite- 
ment. When one tries to attain a certain end and does 
not succeed, one is in an internal state of intense ex- 


citemet. 


The Future of Negro Colleges 


What of the future of the higher institutions 
for Negroes? What are some of the problems to 
be solved? While the number of higher institu- 
tions for Negroes will tend to decrease, there 
will continue to be an increase in enrolment. 
The decrease in the number of institutions will 
come about in two ways: (1) through the af- 
filiation and merging of institutions; (2) by the 
elimination of the weaker institutions, especially 
those depending upon the Negro Church for 
support. The increase in the growth of the stu- 
dent population is indicated by two studies. Eells 
in a study of the growth in the number of stu- 
dents of college grade in Negro colleges and 
universities between the years 1870 and 1930, 
pointed out the fact that with the exception of 
the decade, 1880 to 1890, there was an increase 
in student enrolment during all other decades; 
and that the increase between 1920 and 1930 
was over 200 per cent. Redcay ° shows that of 
the 1,081,600 adolescents between the ages of 
15 and 19 years (1930 census), only 13.7 per 
cent are enrolled in public secondary schools. 
This leaves a potential secondary population of 
about 932,800 Negro youth. 

This increase in the student population of the 
higher educational institutions for Negroes is 


8 Edward E. Redcay, County Training Schools and 
Public Secondary Education for Negroes in the South, 
p. 35. 
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going to complicate matters. When those prob- 
lems arising therefrom are added to the present 
conflicts in aims and purposes, they are going to 
make confusion more confounded. Shall the 
program be pointed toward the raising of the 
wage level of the Negro and fitting him to take 
his place in the modern economic state? Should 
the curriculum “provide a just balance between 
those subjects which are universal in their ap- 
plication and those which apply especially to a 
restrictive racial life?” Shall we call upon the 
higher institutions to train their students to fol- 
low in “the way of our fathers, the way of truth 
that makes men free, the way of the spirit?” 
Here indeed are problems before which ordinary 
mortals seem to quake. And so up to the pres- 
ent much wishful thinking has been what 
we have been having. Much planning has been 
done on the emotional instead of the rational 
level. Too many of the leaders in the field of 
higher education for Negroes have been con- 
cerned firstly with the administrative organ- 
ization, the name, and the picture that the 
name suggests. There has been much dis- 
cussion about the failure of the liberal arts and 
technical institutions to perform their primary 
functions; but there have been practically few 
attempts to differentiate between general and 
specialized education, between the upper and 
lower divisions of the colleges and universities. 
There is expression of much disgust with our 
students because of their poor preparation to do 
college work ; but we can count on the fingers of 
one hand the institutions that have introduced 
adequate systems of advisorship, vocational and 
educational guidance. The leaders of the higher 
educational institutions for Negroes must more 
and more direct their attention to putting into 
effect the good plans of which they talk so 
much. They must be able to free themselves 
from the present dilemma, to control the forces 
and factors affecting the development of higher 
education among Negroes, and to send out 
graduates who can participate more fully in the 
process of the development of American civiliza- 
tion. 


Note: I am greatly indebted to the Journal of Negro 
Education for many of the ideas here expressed. Most 
of the quotations for which no direct credit has been 
given come from Volumes I, IV, V, and VI of this 
Journal. 
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Truth or Evasion for the N egro Child? 


@ By EVA KNOX EVANS 


Those who know her books, “Araminta” and 


"Jerome Anthony," have long been aware of . 
OMETIMES the parents talked to Edna the sensitive appreciation which this young = 
when they came to take children home. white Southern woman brings to her observa- kr 
James or Peter or Marian played in the tions of Negro children. th 
sand box, and Edna and the mothers talked. 
It is almost impossible to teach kindergarten wl 
effectively unless one knows the parents of the entirely helpless when she was consulted about th 
children. When two people get together who them. One of the most disturbing questions, was: 
are actively interested in the same small child, “How can I tell my child his position in a white - 
there is always so much to talk about that frank- world without destroying his self-assurance ?” _ 
ness and understanding are easily achieved be- Marian, for instance, wants to know why she tin 
tween the parent and the kindergarten teacher. must sit on the back seat of the street car, when si 
When Edna first went to teach in the Negro she prefers a front one. The answer that it is tos 
kindergarten there were only twelve children en- against the law may suffice for a while, but not - 
rolled. She had been told that there would be as she gets older. Obviously, when she is told fre 
twenty, and during the weeks that followed, the the truth, a certain attitude is built up concern- be 
other eight or nine did enter. Much later, in ing the white people who make such laws. She kn 
one of the talks by the sand box, she learned cannot be given the impression that she is segre- ar 
why there were so few at first. Some of the gated because she is inferior. Neither can the M 
mothers had waited to find out just what kind questions be evaded. All colored children must sw 
of a teacher Edna would be. be taught the necessity for the observance of wl 
“We didn’t want our children to go to school these laws if they are to travel by themselves. te: 
to just any kind of white woman,” Mrs. Ells- They must be protected not only from unpleas- qu 
worth told her one day. “We weren't afraid of ant experiences, but from dangerous ones as an 
mistreatment—we knew you would be kind. well. 
But we wanted our children treated like other Ouse of the colesed teachers was faced wih sta 
children. We wanted you to expect as much this problem when her small nephew came to the 
from them as you would of white children.” visit her from the far north. She talked to Edna Sa 
Wise parents! They knew how devastating a about it before she took him on the street car th 
condescending attitude can be to the person- for the first time. She said: “If he asks me, ba 
ality development of young children. They also ge 
knew how often white teachers in colored insti- co 
tutions consider themselves missionaries to a be- 
nighted race. They had understood, perhaps po 
unconsciously, one of the fundamentals of good ch 
teaching: every child must be treated as an th 
individual, with all the rights that the term in 
implies. One has to feel that as well as believe co 
in it theoretically. sal 
Many of the parents were not quite so frank 
with Edna as Mrs. Ellsworth had been, but most 
of them were willing to discuss fully all of the mi 
problems that affected the children. All teach- 
ers and parents have pretty much the same prob- th 
lem: the spoiled child, the nervous child, the ab 
child who won't eat, the child who won’t play so 
with other children; Juanita forgets to go to wl 
the bathroom until it is too late ; Lola Parke will 
suck her thumb when she rests or sleeps if you Be 
don’t watch out; Andrew needs codliver oil; me 
Milton needs more sleep at night. All of these ot 
things Edna and the parents talked about by Sal 
the sand box in the noon sunshine. [ 


But Negro mothers and fathers have other 
problems so subtle and delicate that Edna felt 
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How They Play—A Home Made Garage 
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lll tell him that white people aren't 
good enough to sit beside him.” 

“But that would be just as foolish 
as for me to tell my small nephew that 
Negroes weren't good enough to sit be- 
side him,” Edna protested. “Besides, he 
knows that I’m white. What will he 
think of our friendship ?” 

“That’s right,” she laughed, “you are 
white. No, I suppose I can’t tell him 
that.” 

Mrs. Henry ran up against a similar 
problem in a local department store. She 
was buying a suit for Alvin at the same 
time a white mother was outfitting her 
small son. The children began to play 
together. When the white mother 
noticed it, she snatched her son away 
from the contaminating influence of our 
beautiful brown Alvin. And Alvin wanted to 
know why. He was told that “colored children 
aren't supposed to play with white children.” 
Mrs. Henry was not at all satisfied with this an- 
swer and she knew that there would come a day 
when Alvin would not be either. She asked his 
teacher what she should have done. No easy 
question for a mere kindergarten teacher to 
answer. 

But problems like these were coming up con- 
stantly. One mother settled the question of why 
there were no Negro street car conductors by 
saying that when Negroes owned the street cars, 
they could run them. An explanation, however, 
based on economic superiority may have dan- 
gerously unsocial results if carried to a logical 
conclusion. 

David came back from a visit to the local air- 
port with this story which he repeated to the 
children in the kindergarten when they came in 
the morning: “Last Sunday we were going up 
in an airplane, but the man said colored people 
couldn’t go up in airplanes. The airplane man 
said colored people couldn't go up.” 

Milton asked why. 

“I don’t know,” David replied. “That man 
must be crazy.” 

It is inevitable that David must find out that 
the “airplane man” was not referring to the 
ability of Negroes to fly in airplanes, as David 
so evidently supposed, but to the prejudice of 
white people who prevented it. 

Peter always wanted to know why he could 
not buy an ice cream cone in one of the depart- 
ment stores or downtown drug stores. He saw 
other little boys doing it. But as Mrs. Treadwell 
said afterwards: “I always tried to distract his 
attention, because I didn’t want to put preju- 
dice in his little heart.” 


TRUTH OR EVASION FOR THE NEGRO CHILD? 


Picture Books on the Grass 


But prejudice against white people is almost 
inevitable if one is to protect the colored child. 
He cannot be allowed to feel that he is inferior, 
and when white law-makers restrict his move- 
ments, he must necessarily believe that they are 
unfair. 

Conferences and organizations for coopera- 
tion between the races can never counteract the 
effect of the early teaching of Negro children 
regarding their relationship with white people. 
But such teaching is necessary and inevitable 
as long as there is such segregation. 

Few people, who are not familiar with the 
South realize how complete the segregation is, 
especially among groups of the same economic 
level. Aside from the fact that there is a com- 
plete dual system of schools and churches, it is 
almost physically impossible for Negroes and 
whites to know each other in any way except in 
the employer-employee, the servant-master_re- 
lationship. 

This situation was particularly true in Edna’s 
city. Groups of Negroes and whites who want- 
ed to meet together for lectures or concerts 
found it difficult to find a place, other than the 
auditoriums of the Negro colleges, where they 
could hold their meetings. For several years a 
liberal group sponsored a forum, one of their 
practices being that there would be no segre- 
gation in the seating arrangements. But as time 
went on, it became so difficult for the commun- 
ity centers or churches where the meetings were 
being held, to buck the popular opinion of the 
city against such practices, that the forums had 
to be abandoned. There could be found no 
white church or public building that was willing 
to rent their auditorium to a mixed audience. 

A small local group once sponsored an ama- 
teur dramatic performance. They rented the 
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Dressed in White 


auditorium of a large and influential Methodist 
church in the downtown district with the under- 
standing from its business manager that Negro 
members of the audience were not to be segre- 
gated. On the night of the performance, an 
imposing man came up to one of the ushers, and 
asked in a very loud voice if “niggers and white 
folks were going to sit together.” 

“That was the understanding when we rented 
the hall,” he was told. 

“Well, I’m the pastor of this church,” he said, 
‘and if I had known it, I wouldn’t have allowed 
it. Mixing like this isn’t right.” 

The usher evinced surprise that a Christian 
minister should have such an attitude, but the 
preacher defended his position defiantly. 

“Not in the South, young lady,” he retorted 
as he stalked off to perform his ministerial 
duties. “Not in the South,” he said. 

The next year, this same minister stopped a 
similar meeting by declaring that he would call 
in the police if the seating remained unsegre- 
gated. While there was no legal basis for such 
an action, the minister would have gotten such 
whole-hearted cooperation from the police force, 
that the meeting had to be adjourned before it 
had begun. 


TRUTH OR EVASION FOR THE NEGRO CHILD? 


Any social contacts between the two rac: . in 
such an environment must of necessity be su jer- 
ficial and unnatural. Casual meetings were al- 
most impossible ; the most normal contacts be- 
tween whites and Negroes become strained, « nly 
because of the pressure of popular opinion. 

Juanita’s mother once apologized for Juanita 
who had impulsively run up to Edna in a de- 
partment store to greet her enthusiastically. “] 
was afraid you might be embarrassed,” she s.id, 

Many of the parents consciously kept their 
children from public places in order that the 
knowledge of their segregation might not become 
too evident to them. Some of the parents did 
not want their children to find out that they were 
colored, living in a hostile white world. Some 
believe that it was best for them to learn the 
truth at once, while they were still young 
enough to minimize the forcefullness of its mean- 
ing. 

James Weldon Johnson effectively summar- 
izes this attitude in his autobiography: Along 
This Way.* He writes: 

“The question of the child’s future is a serious dilem- 
ma for Negro parents. Awaiting each colored boy and 
girl are cramping limitation and buttressed obstacles in 
addition to those that must be met by youth in general; 
and this dilemma approaches suffering in proportion to 
the parents’ knowledge of and the child’s innocence of 
those conditions. Some parents up to the last moment 
strive to spare the child the bitter knowledge ; the child 
of less sensitive parents is likely to have this knowledge 
driven in upon him from infancy. And no Negro parent 
can say definitely which is the wiser course, for either 
of them may lead to spiritual disaster for the child.” 


Because of these differences in the parents’ 
attitudes, any discussion of race with the chil- 
dren in the kindergarten was avoided when pos- 
sible. The teacher could only try to understand 
the conflicts that were inherent in such a situa- 
tion, and feel a responsibility for trying to pre- 
pare the children for an inevitably warped life 
and at the same time creating in them a capacity 
for understanding and beauty and _ usefullness. 
Not an easy task for the wisest of teachers. The 
guidance of any child is an adventure, but the 
preparation of the Negro child for American 
life today involves hazards more dangerous and 
exciting than most people realize. 


* Reprinted by Special permission of Viking Press, 
New York City. 
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@ By JOHN CASWELL SMITH 


I mean I can laugh about it now, but right 

then it seemed pretty serious. Well you can 
imagine how it was with me; there I was, “pass- 
ing” and living with a white boy. He thought I 
was just another white boy, too. He never sus- 
pected a thing. I guess it was my conscience 
but I'd jump every time he said “nigger” ; and 
I'd steal a look at him to see if he was hinting 
about me. But he was always looking the other 
way. I guess it was my conscience all right. 

We were both just ordinary leg-men then. 
That was when Bill Claney was night editor 
and Tom and I were struggling to get some- 
where. It always seemed to me that Tom could 
come through with the real stuff every time. I 
don’t know, but he just seemed to have that 
knack of knowing exactly where something hot 
was going to pop and he’d always be there get- 
ting the low-down before anybody else. And 
whatever he had to do was done on time. Me? 
Well sometimes yes and sometimes no. I remem- 
ber how I used to admire Tom secretly on ac- 
count of his Nordic traits. And I used to get 
sore as hell at having missed being like him by 
one-eighth of a bloodstream. 

We clicked right away as friends. We got to 
meeting each other at “Mac’s” around three in 
the morning. You see we were both on the same 
shift and we most always had our stuff in on 
the city desk by that time. We both liked 
“Mac’s.” We had that much in common any- 
how. “Mac’s” was sort of quiet and out of the 
way. No band or any of that night-club racket. 
Just a good place to fall into in the small hours 
and get yourself a couple of “snorts.” 

I lived up in Harlem at first and I had all my 
mail sent to a post-office box down town, but I 
thought that was kind of dangerous. I was 
afraid somebody would find out somehow or 
other, so I took a room downtown. That wasn’t 
for long though, because it wasn’t long after 
that I started living with Tom. 

He was the first one to bring it up, too. I 
mean he suggested it first about us taking some 
rooms together. We'd been having a night-cap 
or two in “Mac’s,” and Tom was talking about 
how expensive it was to live in Manhattan. I 
wasn’t saying very much. I never said very 
much. I had to be careful about what I said 
because I was afraid of breaking out with some 
Harlem slang and giving myself away. So I got 
a reputation for being a Cal Coolidge. Funny, 
huh? 


I: seems funny now. It wasn’t so funny then. 


Another story of "passing’’ set down in the 
racy speech of the city streets. An incident 
unusual perhaps but by no means impossible to 
those who have elected to BEAT the color line. 


Well, as I was saying, we'd been talking about 
the high cost of living and all that. Tom seemed 
to be feeling me out. At least that was the way 
it looked to me. Finally he said, “How about 
you and me doubling up? We could save a lit- 
tle dough that way and maybe have more 
room.” 

My heart started doing tricks but I tried to 
keep my face from showing anything. I was 
happy and scared at the same time. I couldn’t 
get over the fact that he was a white boy and 
I wasn’t. You know how it is. When you’re on 
the inside of yourself looking out, you don’t 
always feel the way you look. Well anyway, I 
tried to sound careless when I looked up at the 
spot in back of his head and said, “Oh, I don’t 
know.” I wanted him to egg me on, and he did. 

He started showing me all the points then. 
He pulled a piece of copy paper out of his 
pocket and started figuring. It turned out we'd 
save about five dollars apiece on the week by 
fixing up our own coffee and doughnuts when 
we got up. He said he’d had his eye on a three- 
room flat for several weeks and was just wait- 
ing for someone to go in with him. I listened 
to him talk for awhile and I put up a little argu- 
ment but after awhile I said it was okay with 
me and it was a deal. 

I remember telling myself on the way home 
that night what a break I was getting. It was a 
“natural” so far as I was concerned. Here was 
my chance to keep up with him and learn his 
ways. Maybe I could learn to do things his way 
and get ahead faster. Maybe I could even slip 
out of some of my lazy habits like sleeping over- 
time and being late with assignments. Besides 
that, just having everybody at the office know 
we were living together would keep down sus- 
picions about me. It'd make me feel more sure 
of myself. 

Of course I had to get rid of a few things 
when I moved in with him. There was a bunch 
of snapshots for instance. I’d always kept them 
locked in the bottom of my trunk. There were 
some pictures of me standing with some brown- 
skin girls on the board-walk in Atlantic City. 
Then there were some shots of a couple of dark 
boys I used to work with summers on the boats 
when I was working my way through Amherst. 
I pawned my fraternity pin and tore up my 
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father’s photograph. That hurt but I had to 
get ahead. I couldn’t let Tom find out. 

Well anyhow, we lived like that for nearly two 
years and everything was going fine. Tom 
didn’t know I was studying him. It worked, too. 
Oh I stopped sleeping over and things like that 
that had been holding me back before. He'd 
be up first, taking a cold shower bath and he’d 
get me going, too. After awhile I got into the 
habit of being on time and taking cold showers 
and before long I got to feeling and acting like a 
hundred per cent “ofay.” 

We got promoted, too. Only Tom beat me at 
that. He would. He got a spot on the city desk 
and I got pushed up to by-lines. Our hours 
were a little different after that, but everything 
worked out all right. We spread out a little on 
the extra salary. We got a better flat and put 
some of our own furniture in it. Nothing fancy 
you know, but just a little more comfort. We 
put a telephone in and what with one thing and 
another, I was beginning to breathe a little 
easier and I felt like I was really getting some 
place. But that set-up was too good to last. It 
just couldn’t keep on like that. Yes, you guessed 
it; a woman. 

Betty was a brown and did I go for her! I 
guess everything would have stayed the way it 
was if it hadn’t been for her. The real trouble 
was that I got sort of “homesick” one night. I'd 
been working hard and saving my money and 
I felt like easing up a little. It was just one of 
those special nights when I was feeling kind of 
low and I felt like I needed something different 
to perk up. Connie’s was uptown in those days, 
so I decided to take a small jaunt up to Harlem 
and listen to some swing music. I'll always re- 
member Connie’s, because that’s where I met 
Betty. 

She was alone and so was I and the stage 
seemed to be all set for us. I just kept looking 
at her because as far as I was concerned there 
wasn’t anything else to look at. She was a love- 
ly sight and the dim lights weren’t hurting her 
any. Not that she needed dim lights to put her- 
self over; she would’ve looked good in overalls. 

But she wasn’t in overalls and neither was I 
and the more I looked at her the more I knew 
that just looking wasn’t enough. Finally, in a 
moment when I must have been crazy, I de- 
cided to go back to my old life for just a couple 
of hours if no more. I just had to get closer 
to her. I didn’t know whether she was good or 
bad, but I wasn’t thinking of that anyway. She 
had me so dizzy I wasn’t bothering to think. 

I went over to where she was sitting and 
asked if she minded. She looked up at me and I 
guess I’d of died if she had given me the frost. 
She was even lovelier when you got closer. 


COUNTERFEIT 


When she found out I wasn’t an “ofa ° she 
got a little chummier ; but she knew how to dray 
an invisible line that kept you right wher yoy 
belonged without trying, if you know w iat | 
mean. We danced a couple of times and I | »und 
out that she worked in a bank in Harlen and 
that she had come out on this night for bout 
the same reason I had, only in a different way, 
She’d been in New York for only three or four 
months at that time and she was lonesome 

Well, we got to comparing miseries and my 
old gallant blood came to the rescue. I wanted 
to protect her. You know the way you get when 
you think the world is picking on a lovely lady? 
Well that’s what I mean. At least that was what 
I told myself at first. But the more I saw of 
her the more she got into my blood. Oh yes, | 
saw her again and again after that. 

I couldn’t help myself. She had me going 
around in circles. I told myself over and over 
again that I had to drop her, but it was no 
good. She was something like a fever. 

She liked me, too. That’s what made it so 
hard for me. I was afraid Tom would find ou 
but I couldn’t stay away from her. All my 
years of planning and hiding my real self began 
to melt into nothing. I was losing my grip on 
myself and I was getting nervous and jumpy. 
And slowly, day by day, I was becoming a man 
of two worlds; a white man by day and a 
Negro every time I could hide out with her 
some place. 

It got to the point where I couldn’t go on the 
same way any longer. I had to be either one 
thing or the other, and when Betty said she'd 
marry me I was in a worse hole. It meant I'd 
have to move out on Tom. I might have to quit 
the job, too, because Tom would want to know 
why I was leaving and I couldn’t bluff forever. 
He’d find it out sooner or later and well, | 
couldn’t expect him to do anything but spill it. 
Besides, we'd become real friends and it would 
be an awful let-down for him. 

All these thoughts whizzed and circled around 
in my head until I was nearly crazy. The more 
I tried to figure out a plan the more tangled up 
the whole mess would get. And I couldn’t give 
Betty up. I was sure of that much, career or no 
career. 

I got so desperate that I finally decided to 
tell Tom and do a “fade-out.” He could do any- 
thing he wanted, but I couldn’t go on like this 
any longer. There was a gambling chance he 
might not mind, that he’d help me keep it a 
secret. But I wasn’t banking on it. Anyhow my 
bluff was breaking and I couldn’t face Tom 
much longer the way I felt. 

I walked into “Mac’s” one Sunday morning 
at about half-past three. I was pretty sure Tom 
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would be there. He was. I guess I was looking 
the way I felt because Tom said, ““Where’s the 
ghost?” 1 didn’t say anything. I just tried to 
smile but I could tell it was no good by the way 
Tom’s face looked. He ordered a double rye for 
me and started “kidding” me a little. I was so 
nervous that when the drink came it tasted like 
water and had just about as much effect. 

Tom said, “What the hell’s eating you? You 
look like you just had a stroke or something!” 
My head was pounding. I looked straight at 
him and as near as I could tell words were 
tumbling out of my mouth. I couldn't be sure. 
I seemed to be on a toboggan ride from Mars 
or some place. I must’ve said I was moving out 
because Tom thundered at me, “Moving out! 
Are you crazy?” 

I found my tongue a little. I said, “I’m going 
to get married!” I thought Tom was going to go 
into laughing fits but he stopped before he got 
started. I must’ve looked pretty bad. He seemed 
to know there was more to it than just that. 

He said, “Listen pal, you've got me scared. 
Will you spill it and stop looking like that?” 

I said, “Yeah.” But I didn’t go on, and Tom 
said, “For chrissake say something will you? 
Anything!” And that seemed to take the cork 
out. I said, “The bride-to-be lives on 137th 
Street, just east of Seventh Avenue.” I thought 
that was a cagey way to begin. It might ease the 
blow some. 

He looked kind of silly at me. “You must be 
drunk, fella, why that’s Harlem!” 

“Smart little boy,” I answered. “And I’m not 
drunk.” 

Tom looked as though he was getting wise al- 
ready, but he only gasped, “Jesus!” he said. 
“You don’t mean she’s a nig———a colored girl, 
do you?” He had both his hands on the table 
and he was leaning forward as if he wasn’t 
hearing right. 


Let Go. 


I said, “Yes, I mean just that.” I was getting 
a little braver now. It helped some for him to 
show he was mad. I don’t know why, but it did. 
He looked as if he wanted to sock me, but he 
just leaned forward a little farther and said, 
“But you don’t have to marry her do you? 
Can’t you see what this means for your job? 
Get smart fella, why, don’t you see . . . New 
York’s a big town and... .” 

I stopped him. I knew what he was going to 
say. I was ready now to shoot the whole works. 
I said, “The funny part of it is . . . that’s only 
half of the story.” I waited for him to look 
still more puzzled, then I stood up and finished 
the shot. “Because I’m what you'd call a ‘nig- 
ger,’ too! And don’t hurt yourself on the way 
out.” 

Tom sank back against the booth for a sec- 
ond. Then he bolted up on his feet and faced 
me. He was nearly purple. I could see his scalp 
getting redder and redder, right through his 
blonde hair. He didn’t say anything at first. He 
just looked as if he wanted to choke me and 
by that time I was wishing he would. I felt like 
a louse. He gritted his teeth tight together and 
fairly growled, “Why you... .” But he stopped 
and sat down kind of limp like. I sat down, too. 
I was beginning to feel sorry for him. After 
all, he’d done a lot for me. 

He just didn’t believe me at first. He mad: 
me prove it to him. All he could do was just 
keep looking at me as if he couldn’t believe his 
eyes. Perspiration was breaking out all over both 
of us, but Tom seemed worse off than I did. 
After a minute or two he ordered two double 
ryes and drank them both himself. When he 
finished he took a long deép breath and said, 
“Dammit man, you had me scared for a minute. 
I thought you were going to tell me you were 
wise to me! Why I’m a ‘shine’ myself. Laugh 
that off!” 

I did, but it took a long time. 


Return 


By JOSEPHINE W. JOHNSON 


HIS is the need, the deep necessity of every life: 


To scatter wide seed in many fields, 
But build one barn. 


This is our blunder,—to have built 
Gilt shacks for every seed, 


And followed our sowing on fast, anxious feet, 


Desiring to grind the farmost grain. 


Let go. Let go. Return. 


Heighten and straighten the barn’s first beam. 


Give shape and form. Discover the rat, the 
splintered stair. 


Throw out the dry, gray corn. 


Then may it be said of you: 
“Behold, he has done one thing well, 
And he knows whereof he speaks, and he means 
what he has said, 
And we may trust him.” 
This is sufficient for a life. 
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@ By R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST 


September, 1935: 


AVE you ever seen a meerkat, a mon- 
H goose, fix with his bright eye a hawk in 

the sky? In full day too; this is no soft 
and dangerous owl-flight above the small and 
helpless at dusk. It is a danger fully visible, call- 
ing less for fear than wise calculation and the 
wisdom of the oft-hunted. Still as a stone he 
watches. The brown body mingles inextricably 
with the brown breast of Earth, his mother. So, 
today, is Africa a frozen figure searching the sky 
in motionless attention. From the Mediterran- 
ean to the Cape, from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic the African stiffens, grows still. . . . 

Metaphorically, only metaphorically, he 
searches the sky for danger. He is conscious of 
a profound unease. In the day’s dreamy work— 
for cannot labor even in the mines come to have 
the semblance of a long grey dream even as the 
herdboy on the hot mountain slopes sees the 
hours pass in dreamy sunshine ?—in the day’s 
dreamlike leisure comes a pause in the long cen- 
turies of tribal peace and that tribal warfare 
with spear and shield which keeps a man in 
touch with his own manhood, his tribal entity, 
waking his sleeping race-consciousness. 

Not even the white man’s greedy play, not 
even the roar of his batteries, the concert of 
belts and wheels and shuttles and hammer- 
strokes of giants can drown the profound silence, 
shake the frozen immobility of this moment 
when danger looms over Africa. 

Like the Ark of the Covenant that is treasured 
in her mountains so Mother Africa has treasured 
her one last African empire. This kingdom was 
to her as the holy casket of Race, as the ark of 
the Covenant to the homeless Israelite. Her chil- 
dren’s pride would never fail while that symbol 
of Race was unrifled in the mountains. This 
man—its emperor—was a spiritual king of all 
Africa, the tribal head although he did not know 
it, of the Negro race. He was the last Free 
Man to whom African slaves free or shackled 
could look as a symbol of Africa unchanged. 

Some years ago on an island in the Indian 
Ocean we stood, my friend and I, on that heap 
of ruins called the Palace of the African Kings. 
A vague heap of hoary, jungle-hidden stones 
with one crumbling archway from which hung a 
wild bee’s nest dripping thin, dark and acrid 
wild honey—more like ancient wine than honey 
—on the earth. Like a libation poured out by 
Time itself to Earth, like a distillation of history 
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Opportunity is happy to present a distin 3- 
uished novelist from South Africa whose book 
"Three Handsome Negresses" created somo- 
thing of a sensation in England and Americ. 
African Calendar will be continued in succeeJ- 
ing issues of Opportunity. 


or the spirit of man. . . . We stood, in the damp 
heat that drenched our bodies, staring up at the 
laden nest under the broken arch. “This honey,” 
I said, “is all that is left of real African king- 
ship. For where else is there a palace with such 
a name?” “Not quite the last,” said my friend: 
“There is one king living and he is in Abyssinia. 
The world should cherish that man as if he 
were one of those precious relics in a museum. 
Some old jar or casket of gold, or bronze from 
a Pharaoh’s tomb, an Inca’s temple. He is the 
equivalent in flesh and blood of old, unique 
treasure, such treasure as a rich man will pay 
half his fortune to possess. Man has an uncon- 
querable instinct for the unique. . . . They say 
his dynasty is twenty centuries old. They say 
that Sheba’s queen was his ancestress—the wo- 
man whose country’s name you will find in 
many forms in the continent and as far south 
as Mashonaland.” 

My friend continued in the stillness of that 
place of stones: “Oh, a unique specimen. 
That’s why, you'll see, some white hunter roam- 
ing Africa won’t be satisfied until he’s got him 
killed and stuffed and his head mounted on the 
club walls. What saves him, possibly, is his 
Christianity. He is as rare as specimen of Chris- 
tianity as he is of a dynasty miraculously sur- 
viving—saved by its remote hiding-place in the 
mountains—in a world of broken thrones and 
fugitive monarchs. Christianity in Abyssinia is 
the only survival of the period when Christians 
could still be called Early. He is rare, almost 
holy ; like the bones of the saints or a fragment 
of a vestment. Only he’s a human being, which 
is always more vulnerable than inanimate mat- 
ter. And of course not so precious as still-life 
because he can’t be bought and sold again from 
one collection to another. He’d never fetch the 
price, say, of an original copy of one of the 
Gospels from some old monastery, although one 
may say he’s just as old and as rare. What is it 
about the mere fact of life that makes it so vul- 
nerable, so tempting to the hunter? Strange, is 
it not, that although a rare butterfly in a case 
costs money, the living creature in full flight 
cannot be said to be of any value. He is in fact 
worthless except dead. Still, in the case of this 
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last of the African kings, the exceedingly rare 
crcumstance that the only surviving Early 
Christians should be African Negroes in the 
wildest part of Africa may possibly prolong his 
chances of survival. 

“And have you ever thought of this? It’s as 
if Christ had buried for himself a little treasure, 
one day long ago, in a very primitive vessel in 
the forest and mountains. A little store of leaven 
he might need some day when Christianity at 
last is very near to death: perhaps takes poison 
in some cabaret or other between the dances. 
The treasure was in flesh and blood unfortunate- 
ly so it does not have the same chances of sur- 
vival as the Ark of the Covenant they’re sup- 
posed to have up there. I often feel glad they've 
got it—in some mountain fastness or other in- 
stead of in the Metropolitan Museum or even 
the stuffy good old British.” 

And now this one grove of Christianity in all 
pagan Africa has been cut down surely ill-luck 
will follow the woodman who wielded the axe. 


Christmas Eve, 1935: 

On a remote mission estate of Abyssinia the 
Natives gather the great shield-like leaves of 
the wild banana for the background of the 
Crib which is to be made to the right of the 
altar steps. The profoundest peace, palpable 
yet intangible as the golden sunshine, lies be- 
tween the mountains, by lake and by stream, 
and in the happy native village. 

In the mission at X—-Father Pierre rises be- 
fore sunrise. And having risen he does a thing 
he has never done before: he stands long in the 
doorway looking at the new day’s birth then 
sinks on his knees before that great vista of 
mountains and valleys. By the time the bell 
rings he has spent timeless moments hanging on 
the very skirts of God as Jacob wrestled with the 
angel. “Let good prevail!” he cries. “Let the 
hearts of the British be touched by this vulner- 
able people, Thy children! Let them not give 
these little ones into the hands of the destroyer! 
Not, Lord, after I have brought them for thirty- 
six years to Thy knees who said: ‘Suffer the 
children. . . ... Didst Thou then, Holy Son of 
Holy Mother, say only: ‘Suffer the white chil- 
dren?’ Blessed One! I have no box of preci- 
ous ointment wherewith to anoint Thy feet. But 
take from me the years of my life, that poor 
gift poured out in Thy worship. Today, my 
Lord, the princes and the slaves of Abyssinia 
worship at Thy Crib as Baltasar the Negro 
bowed his head, late though he was to arrive in 
Thy presence. Late and careless, Lord, amongst 
the nations—even today he cannot tell the time 
—but how loving and simple in his worship and 
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his faith! Shelter this dark child today as a hen 
gathereth her chickens, for the fury of the world 
has broken in upon his ancestral dwelling, long 
hidden from the wicked. From the sky itself they 
come upon us! St. Michael arise, for the Evil 
One approaches with the accursed machines of 

The priest breaks off to listen. Faint, thun- 
derous sounds were heard yesterday. . . . 

“Far away it thunders,” they had said in the 
village. He had not had the heart to enlighten 
them. It was his passionate desire that his chil- 
dren should have one more happy Christmas 
Eve. 

His presumptuous appeal to the lordly 
Michael having gone up Father Pierre sinks into 
a huddle for a moment, his face in his hands. 
To ease his racked mind he speaks now to the 
Woman: “Forgive my unfaith, Blessed Mother, 
these peremptory cries. But—They—are only 
forty miles away. Runners came in last night 
to say the Lake Mission is in flames and Father 
Dominicus is. . . . They. . . .” 

He is talking to Her quietly, confidentially, 
as if she were human mother, wife, daughter— 
the woman man seeks in his distress. The hu- 
manity of Her understanding gives him strength 
where St. Michael and all his masculine angels 
had failed. It was as if she had said comforta- 
bly: “Well, there’s the Crib to be finished. And 
the lamp must have fresh oil. . . .” 

Father Pierre rises and faces the day. With 
brisk steps he walks into the first rays of the 
rising sun as it seems to rest for a moment on 
a low saddle between two peaks. 


Christmas Eve is one of the busiest days of 
the year for the great missions. All day long 
there is activity of a peculiarly enchanting kind 
which fills the whole village with smiles. All day 
long the children have stared in at the church 
and even crept close until they were seen, watch- 
ing the labors of Anton and Jacques and 
Gervase, the three finest young natives of the 
village as they erect the shrine of plaited grasses 
and the broad wild-banana on the top of a 
little bank of rock; leaving a small flat place 
like a little stage whereon to lay out the cradle 
(in which lies the smiling Babe), the animals, 
the Virgin and St. Joseph, and the lamp in the 
shape of a star. Then Father Pierre arrives with 
the box still covered, after half a century, with a 
gay wall-paper of Paris. Laying the box down he 
allows the young men to take out its treasures 
with smiles of joy, handling them fondly as 
little girls will handle a doll and fondly, after 
the first excitement dies down, to arrange them 
properly in a little grotto with gentlest touchings 
and pattings and re-arrangings; with heavy 
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breathings, and lips clenched or tongues pro- 
truding in the artist’s effort to surpass. 

Not one of these young men is without his 
early experiences of women. Yet sexual experi- 
ences have not wiped from their faces a certain 
stamp of happy purity, the animal normality of 
the primitive which to the wise Father is no 
crime in a young African. 

Finally the wick is lit behind that wonderful 
lamp of blue glass and silver tinsel that is shaped 
like a star. And now the three young scenic 
artists walk backwards to the door to view the 
result of their labors before hastening to the 
evening meal. They would like to close the 
door to keep the children from interfering with 
their work but the priest forbids them. Not on 
Christmas Eve when, who knows, Someone 
might draw near... . 

But after all the children run after the young 
men, who are now heroes in their eyes. The 
priest goes for his supper of lake fish, mangoes 
and rock honey with coarse bread made in a 
clay oven. The Native who cooked it is ready 
for him, serious and gravely efficient. The old 
leper is waiting for his daily share outside the 
wall sunning himself in the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. 

Tonight he will get a royal feast. For Father 
Pierre eats fitfully, scantily. For long moments 
he stares at nothing. . . . He has not told them 
yet. Let them be happy one more day. After 
the midnight Mass, let them sleep one more 
night in safety. 

* * * 

The native watches him with grave concern. 

“Father! My master must eat. Has the mas- 
“No Marc. Tomorrow we tell them, you and 
I. You will go to the village at daybreak and 
call them to the market tree. I will be there. .. . 
Have any other messengers come in?” 

“No, master, no.” 

“Ah! Then tonight we may surely be happy, 
not knowing the news. Be early at the church, 
my son. We shall need your voice tonight if 
ever.” 

The two men look long into each other's 
eyes as brothers, about to part in the hour of 
danger, may look. Little it matters that one was 
born in a drab suburb of Paris, the other in a 
mountain village of Abyssinia. They have been 
master and servant, priest and acolyte, for 
twenty-two years. And while the one has served 
God and the other a human master, both have 
worshiped unconsciously at the common shrine 
that is Africa. 


At midnight the church is full. The priest’s 
assistant is a blind native. 


He leads the sing- 
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ing, repeating first each Latin verse of the h. mn, 
and each response or prayer. For thus does 
Father Pierre seek to endow the afflicted with 
the comfort of achievement, of use to his .ind, 
and of leadership. In a strong ecstatic nystic 
tone the deep negroid voice fills the church. Few 
know the meaning of those words. Perhaps even 
the man himself has forgotten. But they trust 
their priest to know what is acceptable and 
necessary to the watchful gods, those mysterious 
new gods who, far from asking human sacri- 
fice, themselves provide the sacrifice. 

“This is My Beloved Son .. .” 

“Behold the wood for the burnt offering, but 
where is the lamb?” 

The church has never been so full even on 
Christmas Eve. All the long low footstool 
(carved from solid tree trunks as a_ boat is 
carved) which serve as seats as well as praying 
stools, are full. At the back sit the young women 
who have young children or infants. Comforta- 
bly they sit on the floor, their children leaning 
against them round-eyed and silent, the babies 
fast asleep, tied safe and warm on the mother’s 
hip or back. 

This little church thirty years ago took near- 
ly seven years to build. Every inch grew from 
“unskilled” native labor, every inch was ex- 
amined by Father Pierre. At first they had 
had to use a little fragrant grass hut woven 
beautifully together by native fingers in the 
shape of a miniature church. Even the blinds 
for the empty window spaces were of woven 
grass through which the hot light tenderly fil- 
tered. The altar in those days had been hewn 
from the solid trunk of a great forest tree. Be- 
neath the table-top were supports beautifull 
shaped like an Egyptian harp with snakes for 
strings, for in Abyssinia there is time to do such 
things. Now over this same altar stands the 
Madonna in blue, holding her Child, but not on 
the hips. Near the door of the little church 
stands that strange old bowl of bronze and gold 
used now for baptism, which was dug up long 
ago from the shores of the Lake and is said by 
strangers to be of immense value to museums. 
But Father Pierre never considered its value ex- 
cept as a container of Holy Water. For in many 
African missions quite big children, and even 
people, will be christened by a French or a 
German name on top of their native name. For 
the Fathers of the good Sisters consider it easier 
to be a Christian if you are a Jean or a Maric 
than it is under the burden of an outlandish 
name smacking of Mahomet and of paganism. 


Profound peace reigns over the village. Up at 
the church the young mothers sit with dreamy 
faces feeling at ease in this place where a Mother 
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and Child are worshipped. The old people sit 
afely thinking of slave days they have survived 
io sit here with body at ease. The young men 
and the middle-aged are more devout than the 
women. Not being responsible for the children’s 
behavior they can feel out strangely, excitingly, 
towards spiritual mysteries. 

When the leader, with that back-thrown head 
peculiar to the blind, repeats the first verse of 
the Christmas hymn the four hundred Africans 
rise with happy faces, remembering other mid- 
nights when the same words were sung, they 
hardly knew why. 

Adeste Fideles . . 

Scarcely are the words sonorously rolled out 
by blind Alphonse than Marc, the cook, with 
that impatience which has been a sore spot on 
the blind man’s heart for years launches his 
deep voice on the midnight air followed by all 
the men and boys in unison. 

Adeste Fideles . . 

And now Father Pierre comes forward a lit- 
tle from his accustomed stand by the altar for 
he must look for the last time on his church 
and his children. And turning his face to the 
feast-day flags and little banners below the roof 
as if he saw heaven opening he too bursts into 
praise with a voice that rivals Marc’s in sonor- 
ity. And as he stands there he raises one hand 
in salute to the Child as an African salutes his 
master. 


The sound of the singing streams out into the 
night. So psychic is this hour of African mid- 
night that it seems as if at any moment the 
supernatural must assert itself—perhaps Orion 
throw down his sword on the Italian armies, or 
lightning flash disaster out of a clear sky. 

But all that is needful is not for Orion but the 
League to act. The British, as Father Pierre has 
always prayed with simple faith in the particular. 

But courageous human effort of one man to 
save another as one saves another from drown- 
ing at great risk to himself—this kind of effort is 
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further away tonight than Orion’s sword, less 
likely than the lightning to flash out of a clear 
and starry sky. 


Have you ever seen a wounded and helpless 
animal look up with sudden terror to the sky 
against which, very high and far, slowly wheels 
a minute speck? And presently there are two 
such specks? . . . So, today does Africa look up 
from Egypt to the Cape and from East Coast 
to West. So, today do the last free Africans 
search the sky for the gathering harbingers of 
death. And alas it is no longer a mere figure of 
speech. For it is literally from the sky that death 
now comes. 

Harbingers? Or did you say scavengers. .. . 
By God, they are both! The vulture was al- 
ways an unclean bird. Mussolini, the king vul- 
ture, whose ravening beak and unclean head 
have hypnotised not only Africa and its last 
king but also his countrymen, the Pope of Rome 
and the King of Italy... . 


Is that all now about king-vultures? No, there 
is still something to come. That unclean head 
and menacing beak have hung, watching, over 
the dying League of Nations, forcing it to do 
the scavenger’s unclean will. “Lie still then, 
dying creature,” he whispered over Geneva, 
“until I have my kill in Africa assured. Then 
you may get up and walk about this world 
again. Yes, you may settle down to your busi- 
ness, to your conferences and conversations and 
committees. Little British David, defier of 
giants, you ought to defy even Goliath of Rome. 
How is it that you have never even slung one 
stone from your little bag? Why, even the 
very smallest and smoothest of the five could 
have killed me, six months ago. Taking your 
stand, say, at Port Said where a child could 
defend a continent. A child I tell you! 
Where were your battleships that for two cen- 
turies have been supreme in defence of the 
weak? Killed by the League, that pretty concep- 
tion of your romantic socialists. . . .” 


To a Rebel Poet 


By ESTELLE ROOKS 


HEN I hear your voice, I hear wild birds crying 
Hate to the hunter's gun; 
When I look at you, I see eagles flying 


Straight into the sun. 
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Character Objectives in SummerCam ps 


@ By HERMAN G. CANADY, Sr. 


civilization which has existed, its improper 

use has killed every one in turn. Our fed- 
eral government is well aware of this fact and 
is appropriating more and more funds to assist 
in the establishment of work and recreational 
camps and providing playground facilities for 
the youth of the nation as a partial solution to 
our great problem of leisure. As recently as last 
January, the National Conference on the Prob- 
lems of Negro and Negro Youth,’ held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., devoted a session of its meeting to 
the problem of adequate educational and recre- 
ational opportunity for Negro youth. The con- 
ference recommended to President Roosevelt the 
following on matters pertaining to work and 
recreational camps: 


Ts proper use of leisure has created every 


(a) That recreational and educational centers be pro- 
vided as integral parts of all federal low-cost housing 
projects. 

(b) That more work and recreational camps be pro- 
vided for the youth of the nation and for underprivileged 


Negro women. 


Within a few days our schools will close, and 
we shall witness an increase in the number of 
leisure moments which Negro boys and girls will 
have at their disposal. How are we going to 
meet this situation? Shall we turn them out on 
the streets of our towns and cities and let them 
solve this problem for themselves? Or shall we 
turn them over to character building agencies 
which have a constructive program to cope suc- 
cessfully with this situation? 


One of the best character building agencies 
for the out-of-school months is the Summer 
Camp. There the children live a full rich day 
in touch with the finest experiences life can af- 
ford. Fun, health and adventure await them. 
Long days under the sun in company with the 
wind and the waters, pleasant nights under the 
sky—the earth for a bed, the stars for company, 
moonlight for dreams—all these experiences and 
many more work the magic that heals old hurts 
and inspires new visions. 


How different will be the case of the thou- 
sands of Negro boys and girls who must spend 
the out-of-school months in the streets of some 
city, in an atmosphere of crime, in regions of 
poverty, congestion, ignorance or in some small 


1 For information concerning the Conference write Dr. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Director, Division of Negro 
Affairs, N.Y.A., Washington, D. C. 
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Summer camps for Negro children are «om. 
paratively new. It is important that the objec. 
tives be defined both for parents and counsel. 
lors if they are to prove effective in develop. 
ing character. 


community where there is a lack of educational 
enlightenment. 

The modern camp, so different from the old- 
style vacation, is an extension of home and 
new phase of school life. There are assets, too, 
in the nature of camp life which contribute to 
the development of social adjustment and char- 
acter building. This paper is being written t 
consider ways by which the largest results may 
be achieved by our camps. It is being written 
in an attempt to assist those who want to bring 
to the hundreds of Negro children who will be 
in our camps this summer those experiences 
which will not only give them joy and satisfac. 
tion, but which will add in a significant way to 
their equipment for living. 


Character Objectives 
“Character” is a general term which applies 
to a wide range of specific attitudes and habits, 


A Sketching Class at Fern Rock Camp of the 137th 
Strest Y.W.C.A., New York City 
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many of which can be separated and which can 
be learned in various specific ways.* Although 
the objectives of character development will 
doubtless vary in different camps, nevertheless, 
each camp should know rather definitely the 
specific objectives it seeks. There are three 
sources or avenues from which these specific 
objectives may be set up. 


(1) First, there are those specific objectives 
which are sought in general for all campers. To 
a certain extent these may be determined prior 
to the camping season. Dimock and Hendry * 
State : 

“On the basis of experience a camp director is able 
to assume certain interest on the part of his campers. 
Camping somehow implies packs and portages, neat dives 
and sails by moonlight, patching canoes, flipping pan- 
cakes and cedar crackling in the fire . . . swimming, 
canoeing, campcraft, sailing, exploring, creating, riding 

. handball, tennis and movies, do fall within the 
minimum program expectation. On this rather em- 
pirical basis camp directors make provisions in the way 
of program materials and leadership resources.” 


In general, then, we may say that a camp 


2 Freeman, Frank, N., “Comments on Character Edu- 
cation: from the Psychological Point of View.” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 4, 1930, pp. 193-195 

3Dimock, H. S. and Hendry, C. E., Camping and 
Character, Association Press, 1929, p. 52. 
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Camp Atwater Founded by Reverend W. N. De Berry, 
Springfield, Mass. 


seeks to develop (a) improvement in certain 
skills such as handicrafts, boating, swimming, 
photography, diving, etc.; (b) appreciation of 
beauty in music or in nature (trees, birds, ani- 
mals, sun, etc.) ; (c) more adequate emotional 
and social adjustment such as_ unselfishness, 
friendship, tolerance, sportsmanship, emotional 
emancipation and weaning from parents.* 


(2) The second source of objectives for a 
camp is the study of the program with a view to 
evaluating the character building value of its 
activities. Those who are aware of the modern 
trends in camping know that character is not 
developed by setting up prescribed programs to 
be imposed on all campers. They have accepted 
the wider range of objectives—those that involve 
specific habits and attitudes. 


Modern experiments in psychology have dis- 
covered some rather disturbing facts concern- 
ing the character claims of a program and the 
actual results achieved. It has been shown that 
the performance of an activity does not neces- 
sarily develop the desire or the ability to per- 
form the activity. It is now questionable whether 


4 For an example of a type of program one might 
work out before camp opens, see Canady, Herman G. 
and Pyant, W. C., Curriculum Building and Behavior 
Adjustment in a Short Term Camp. West Virginia 
State College Press, 1936, pp. 27-29. 
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an individual who behaves in a certain way in 
a given situation will behave in the same way 
when the given situation is repeated. There 
seems to be no relationship between knowing 
and doing the right. A boy or girl who is hon- 
est at home may be dishonest at school or in 
many other matters. Acts seem to be specific 
or specialized and, on this basis, one is not justi- 
fied in forming a set judgment about a boy or 
girl because he or she has been guilty of steal- 
ing, cheating, lying, or any other form of con- 
duct once or twice. 

The monumental experiments of Hartshorne 
and May® are rather illuminating along this 
line. They have presented us with evidence that 
organizations which seek to develop certain kinds 
of conduct are completely failing in objective. 
The two investigators subjected about eleven 
thousand children of ages ranging from eight 
to sixteen to various tests to ascertain whether 
they would lie, steal, and cheat. Skillfully, ar- 
ranged opportunities were offered as normal 
conditions to carry out these forms of behavior 
in athletic contests, in parlor games, in ordinary 
home activities, and in the usual classroom 
duties. The children’s conduct in such situa- 
tions was correlated with the following factors :° 

Economic and Cultural Level of the 
Home; The Race, Nationality, and Religion 
of Parents; School Status and School Honor ; 
School Methods and School Morale; Teacher 
Influence, Group Morale; Membership in 
Organizations purporting to develop char- 
acter; Sunday School Attendance, and cer- 
tain efforts to teach honesty ; and Miscellaneous 
facts such as association, sociability, suggestibil- 
ity, and attendance at motion pictures. 

From an analysis of these correlations the in- 
vestigators stated the following 
tentative implications : * 

1. “No one is honest or dishonest 
by ‘nature.’ 

2. “The mere urging of honest 
behavior by teachers or the discussion 
of standards and ideals of honesty, 
no matter how much such general 
ideas may be emotionalized, has no 
necessary relation to the control of 
conduct. 

3. “The prevailing ways of incul- 
cating ideas probably do little good 
and may do some harm. 

4. “A large place occupied by the 
‘situation’ in the suggestion and con- 
trol of conduct . points to the 
need of a careful educational analysis 


* Hartshorne H., and May M. A., 
Studies in Deceit, Macmillan, 1928. 


6 Ibid., pp. 213-412. 
7 Ibid., pp. 412-474. 


of all such situations so that when a child is pl ced jy 
these situations, there may be a genuine opportu: ity fy, 
him to practice direct methods of adjustment. 

5. “There should be a careful study of the 1 -rsong 
relations involved. 

6. “There is a need for understanding pa ticula, 
examples of dishonest practice before undertaking y 
‘judge’ the blameworthiness of the individual. . . . Th, 
main attention of educators should be placed sot x 
much on devices for teaching honesty or any othe; 
‘trait’ as on the reconstruction of school practices jp 
such a way as to provide . . . opportunities for . . . such 
forms of conduct as make for the common good.” 

These implications are so far reaching tha 
it is becoming necessary for the camp and even 
agency of moral and character education to re. 
examine its program, methods, and results and 
to bring them under an analysis as candid and 
searching as that which is brought to bear on 
any other problem of science. 

In this connection, too, a study of the various 
activities which enter into the life of the camp 
might well be carried on, as everything that hap- 
pens makes some difference in the campers at- 
titude and behavior. The program, therefore, 
becomes the entire life of the camp. Roy Sor- 
enson writes: 

“All the interactions that go on about the table, in 
cabin or tent, and in the informal activities about th 
grounds, are quite as important, if not more important 
than the activities which are formally organized. There- 
fore, when we speak of the camp program we mean 
something larger than merely the organized activities 
which get into the day's schedule; we mean all of the 
situations in the camp life which effect learnings and 
changes in persons,” > 


* Dimock, et. al., Character Education in the Sum- 
mer Camp. (Report of Institute held at Y.M.C.A. Col- 
lege, Chicago, April 4-7, 1930). The Religious Educa- 
tion Association, Monograph No. 5, June, 1930, p. 11. 
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The concept of concomitant learning is use- 
ful here.” It will help one to discern more 
clearly the potential learnings or character re- 
sults of various activities. The boy or girl learn- 
ing handicraft, for example, is also building 
many dispositions or attitudes such as: to be 
honest or dishonest, to persist or surrender, to be 
courageous or to be a coward, to cooperate or 
not to cooperate, to be industrious or lazy. 
Think of the possible disastrous social relation- 
ship outcomes of a mud fight; one may be 
learning to be inconsiderate of the feelings of 
others, to judge without discrimination, to be 
grouchy, etc. 

This analysis of the possible responses that 
may accompany a given activity will make camp 
leaders aware of a much wider range of learn- 
ing that may happen in a given situation. 
Sometimes the most trivial sort of experience or 
situation is charged with potential learning, un- 
desirable as well as desirable. To recognize the 
potentialities of the situation may mean _han- 
dling it in such a way that it approximates its 
larger desirable educational significance. 

(3) The third and probably the most im- 
portant source of objectives is the studying of 
individual campers. One of the most important 
lessons of modern psychology is that no two hu- 
man beings are exactly alike. They differ in 
size, health, knowledge, intelligence, interests, 
behavior needs, and innumerable other charac- 
teristics. These differences must be sought, 
recognized and ministered to accordingly ; and, 
unless we have specific objectives in terms of the 
specific needs of the particular campers, there 
is, inescapably, great wastage in our resources 
and efforts. 

Until recently our camps have worked in 
large measures on the patriotic assumption that 
“all men are created equal.” If boys and girls 
were not, it was deemed the business of the 
camp community to make them so. This is still 
a prevailing assumption with a large number 
of unprogressive camp directors. But, happy to 
say, there is a growing recognition on the part 
of many that no camp can be efficient and really 
successful unless its curricula, its methods, and 
its organization take into account in a proper 
and adequate way the countless individual dif- 
ferences found among boys and girls. “The 
central question for camp directors and leaders,” 
writes Dimock, is how to improve our meth- 


*Kilpatrick, William H., Foundations of Method, 
Macmillan, 1926, chap. 8, esp. pp. 102-105. 
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ods for the achievement of the best character 
growth of each individual camper. Our point 
of view is not one that concerns only the unad- 
justed or problem camper but one that seeks the 
best resources and methods and devices for as- 
suring the largest and best development for each 
boy and girl. The center of focus in any educa- 
tional enterprise should be individual persons. 
How may we, with the fifty or two hundred boys 
or girls in our camp, focus all of our resources 
in program and in leadership on each individual 
so that his particular character needs are under- 
stood and met in the most adequate way pos- 
sible ?” 

The character educator, therefore, needs to 
discover his particular objectives in terms of the 
developing life of a boy or a girl. While one is 
being developed in social insight, or in reflec- 
tive discrimination, or in tolerance, or in con- 
cern for the welfare of others, perhaps he may 
also need special attention from the standpoint 
of other specific attitudes or habits. He may ex- 
hibit emotional immaturity in some form or 
other, such as inadequate weaning from parents, 
refusing to accept responsibility for his failures, 
or temper tantrums. 


Summary 


We have attempted to say that one of the first 
problems which a camp director or counselor 
faces is around the question of objectives. We 
have considered three sources or avenues from 
which specific character objectives may be set 
up: (1) First, there were those specific objec- 
tives which are sought in general for all campers, 
such as appreciation of beauty, more adequate 
emotional and social adjustment, and improve- 
ment in certain skills; (2) a second source of 
objectives was the study of the program with a 
view to evaluating the character building value 
of its activities; (3) the third and probably the 
most important sources of objectives discussed 
was the study of the individual camper. 

When character objectives become central for 
a camp director or counselor and when they 
have been made specific in such ways as we 
have suggested, the entire life and all the proce- 
dures of the camp are affected. It tends to de- 
fine both the kind of program to be followed 
and the sort of resources which will be provided. 
It forces us into consideration of the best meth- 
ods of selecting, training and supervising leaders ; 
and finally, it stimulates us to ask how we may 
discover more accurately just what the total 
impact of our camp is on boys and girls. 
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Eva Knox Evans 


TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


Abram L. Harris, Professor of Economics, Howard 
University, co-author with Sterling Spero of the Black 
Worker and author of The Negro as Capitalist has been 
awarded a grant by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil for a “study of the comparison of the economic 
ideas of Thorstein Veblen and Karl Marx considered 
as departures from orthodox or classical economic 


theory.” 


Dr. Rufus E. Clement, Dean of Louisville Municipal 
College for Negroes, has been elected President of At- 
lanta University to succeed the late Dr. John Hope. 
President Clement is a graduate of Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, North Carolina. He received his Master of 
Arts degree and Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Northwestern University. Dr. Clement-is a son of the 
late Bishop George C. Clement of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church. He was formerly President of the National Asso- 
ciation for Teachers in Colored Schools and is a mem- 
ber of the American Historical Association and the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 


* * 


OF THE MAKING OF BOOKS 


A great number of books have come out of the South. 
In most of them there are critical and supposedly sym- 
pathetic descriptions of Negro life and character. But 
few of them are free from the worn out and frayed 
generalizations of an earlier and bygone day. There is 
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one southern woman, Eva Knox Evans, whose storie 
of Negro children and adolescents are not only admir. 
able and brilliant examples of the story writer. craf; 
but also are free from the popular Negro ster: otype 
which characterize the average white southerners ap- 
praisal of the Negro. 


Mrs. Evans, author of the lovely story of a littl 
Negro girl, Araminta, and Jerome Anthony, an equally 
fine story of a Negro boy, was born in Roanoke, Vir. 
ginia. Her father, a southern Methodist minister, wa; 
born and reared in Mississippi. Her mother was bor 
in Tennessee and reared in Arkansas. Mrs. Evans was 
educated at Baltimore Teachers’ College, Peabody Col. 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, and Emory University, At. 
lanta, Georgia. She has never lived north of the Masor 
and Dixon line. And yet she is able to write with rar 
insight as to the Negro child's feelings and his reactions 
to the world about him, as readers of Opportunit; 
well know. Mrs. Evans is the wife of Mercer G. Evans 
who for 11 years has been Professor of Labor Economics 
Emory University. Professor Evans is also a southerner 
having been born and reared in Mississippi. 


Another white writer who has displayed uncommo: 
genius in analyzing the economic position of the Negr 
is Josephine W. Johnson. Miss Johnson, a young whit 
woman of Webster Grove, Missouri, has contributed 
Opportunity. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize in 1935 for 
her remarkable novel, Now in November, Miss Johnson 
has recently published a novel, Jordanstown, an arrest- 
ing study of life among the poor in a small Americar 
city. In both her books, Miss Johnson has, in contrast 
with most other writers of fiction, caught the essential 
elements of the struggle of the Negro for status. Miss 
Johnson was born in St. Louis County, Missouri. 


* * * 


FOR THE MEDICAL RECORD 


William Augustus Hinton, M.D., is the first Negr 
to address the Academy of Medicine of Cincinnati. Dr 
Hinton, one of two outstanding authorities on syphilis 
to lead discussions at the University of Cincinnati Medi- 
cal School, is the author of The Diagnosis and Cure oj 
Syphilis, a recent publication which has been highly 
praised by competent medical authorities. Dr. Hintor 
was graduated from the Harvard School of Medicine cum 
laude and is considered one of America’s outstanding 
serologists. Ten years ago he devised the Hinton test for 
the detection of syphilis in the blood stream. According to 
the United States Public Health Service which made 
exhaustive analyses of all tests, Kahn, Klein, Wasserman 
etc., the Hinton test is more sensitive and specific than 
any other test. Dr. Hinton has been a serologist in 
charge of the Wasserman Laboratory at Harvard for the 
past 24 years. He is pathologist of the famous Boston 
Dispensary, Serologist to the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Health, Instructor in Bacteriology and Im- 
munity, Harvard University Graduate School of Medi- 
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UKE THE ANCIENT GREEKS 
ds Barbara M. Watson, Sophomore at 
t= Barnard College, New York City, was 
aa one of the participants in the festival of 
as, Greek Games, a revival of the classical 
Bias dancing of the ancient Greeks, annually 
want held at Barnard. Miss Watson took part 
tial in the entrance and torch race. She is 
iss the first colored girl ever to participate 
in these games. She is the daughter of 
Judge and Mrs. James S. Watson of New 
York City. 
CINCINNATI ACCLAIMS 
NATHANIEL DETT 
Dr According to Cincinnati daily papers 
‘lis the thirty-second May Musical Festival of 
di. that city was distinguished by the world 
of premiere of the oratorio-—-The Ordering 
Hy of Moses—-by the celebrated Negro com- 
~ poser, R. Nathaniel Dett. At the con- 
‘. clusion of the presentation of the com- 
" position for orchestra and chorus under 
" the direction of Goessens, Dr. Dett was 
. given an ovation. Dwight L. Bicknell, 


music commentator, writing of the ora- 
torio in the Cincinnati Enquirer says: 
“Following the sonorous and 
beautiful closing passages of the ora- 
torio, the audience called for Dr. 
Dett, who responded with an ap- 
pearance on the stage. 
“He was called back, and the au- 
dience, the chorus and the orchestra 
rose to their feet as one and cheered 
hin ‘to the echo.’ A third call was as 
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vociferous as the first. In the memory of many of 
the oldest festival and symphony enthusiasts, such 
a reception has rarely been witnessed, they said. 
“Last night’s concert was probably the most bril- 
liant, both as to audience and quality of perfor- 
mance, that has been witnessed in many years.” 


FOR THE HIGHER LEARNING 


Fellowship awards by the Julius Rosenwald Fund to 
thirty Negroes were announced on May | by Edwin R. 
Embree, President of the Fund. 

The awards average $1,500 each and provide ad- 
vanced study and experience to persons of unusual 
achievement and promise in any field of work. Awards 
are made once a year by a special committee, of which 
Raymond Paty is Director. Applications for the academic 
year 1938-39 must be received before January 15, 1938. 

The awards to Negroes for this year are as follows: 

PERCY HAYES BAKER of Virginia State College, 
for study of the preparation of school texts in science. 

MRS. OTIS HOLLEY BERRY of Washington, D. C., 
for study of music and development of voice at the 
Fontainebleau School of Music, France. 


* 
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ULYSSES SIMPSON BROOKS of Johnson C. Smith 


Barbara M. Watson 
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William Grant Still 


University, North Carolina, for chemical research in the 
ionization of salts at the University of Chicago. 

DR. HENRY RUTHERFORD BUTLER. JR., of 
Atlanta, Georgia, for study and guided experience in 
internal medicine and diagnosis at London Hospital and 
Medical College, England. 

DAVID WADSWORTH CANNON, JR., of Cranford, 
New Jersey, for studies in education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

RICHARD ALLEN CARROLL of Arkansas State 
College, for studies in English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

HORACE ROSCOE CAYTON of Chicago, for stud- 
ies in sociology and statistics at the University of Chicago. 

SCHIEFFELIN CLAYTOR of Virginia, for research 
in the mathematical problems of topology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Institute of Advanced 
Study. 

WILL MERCER COOK of Atlanta University, for 
study of the Negro in French literature in Paris and the 
French colonies. 

FRANK MARSHALL DAVIS of Chicago, for crea- 
tive writing, especially poetry. 

WILLIAM HENRY DEAN, JR., of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, for study of the economic factors in regional 
migration and the growth of cities at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

AARON DOUGLAS of New York City, for creative 
art in portraits, character sketches, and scenes of Negro 
life. 

JOHN GIBBS ST. CLAIR DRAKE of Dillard Uni- 
versity, for studies in social anthropology at Fisk Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


SHEPPARD RANDOLPH EDMONDS of Dillagg 
University, for creative work in folk drama at \ ilvern, 
England, and with the Irish Players. 

JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN of Fisk Univers ty, fop 
research in recent social and intellectual history of 
America, at Harvard University. 

CARL McCLELLAN HILL of Hampton | stitute, 
Virginia, for research in organic chemistry at Cornel] 
University. 

GILES ALFRED HUBERT of Fisk University, for 
study of agriculture and farm organization in Denmark. 

CLINTON EVERETT KNOX of Morgan College, 
Baltimore, for study of European history with special 
reference to the Ottoman Empire, at Harvard Uni. 
versity. 

HILDA LAWSON of Washington, D. C., for study 
of Oriental literature at the University of Illinois. 

JAMES RAYMOND LAWSON of St. Augustine's 
College, North Carolina, for physical research in infra 
red spectroscopy at the University of Michigan. 

BOOKER TANNER McGRAW of Lincoln Univer. 
sity, Missouri, for study of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

MARY ADELAIDE MORTON of Howard Univer 
sity, for study of psychological factors in the learning 
process at the University of Chicago. 

BENJAMIN ARTHUR QUARLES of Shaw Uni- 
versity, Raleigh, for study of American history, specifi- 
cally the life of Frederick Douglass, at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

FRANCES E. THOMPSON of Tennessee State Col- 
lege, for work in art and art education in Czechoslovakia. 

H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM of Alabama State 
Teachers College, for study of educational administra- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 

MRS. BONITA G. H VALIEN of Atlanta University, 
for study in sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 

PRESTON VALIEN of Atlanta University, for study 
in sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 

HARRY PRESTON WALKER of Fisk University, 
for sociological study of a southern community, in col- 
laboration with a white student, the study to be under 
the general direction of Duke University. 

CHARLES EDWARD WEIR of Howard University, 
for research in nuclear chemistry and quantum me- 
chapaes at the California Institute of Technology. 

HENRY SPENCE WILSON of Louisville Municipal 
College, for chemical research in the plasticities of lime 
at Indiana University. 


LENOX AVENUE—A PREMIERE 


William Grant Still’s Rhapsody, Lenox Avenue, te 
ceived its first performance in New York as Opportunity 
was going to press. For over a year now Mr. Still has 
been in Hollywood developing musical scores for the 


films. 
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